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THE CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
|: this republican land of ours the opportunity for the 


erection of monumental structures of any character is 

very limited. Our national capital is the only city where 

many occasions arise for such buildings, and the oppor- 
tunities there have not been so taken advantage of as to give 
us much valuable precedent. It is, therefore, a matter of 
more than common note when two other American cities, 
within a short space of time, dedicate two such buildings to 
the cause of learning and the enlightenment of man. It is 
also interesting to observe the different ways in which these 
cities have solved the problem—for surely it is one of no small 
perplexity. 

In the Boston Public Library the architects certainly had 
greater means, and probably greater latitude of action. The 
building which has grown beneath their hands is known and 
valued wherever cultured people live. It has drawn for its 
adornment upon all the arts which mark the civilized man, 
and yearly grows in grace and beauty. Sargent, Abbey, 
Puvis de Chavannes have contributed to its mural decorations. 
St. Gaudens, MacMonnies and French are responsible for 
its sculptural attractions. The contemplation of such a build- 
ing is in itself a liberal education. 

Here in Chicago, again, another solution appears. In 
some ways, perhaps, it was unfortunate that the Library Board 
saw fit to make most rigid requirements and virtually define 
the plan and general scheme in such a way as to give no pos- 
sible freedom to the architects, Messrs. Shepley, Rutan & 
Coolidge. This has resulted in a building which no doubt is 
as thoroughly fitted in a utilitarian way for the purposes of a 
library as it is possible to make one; but the question arises 
whether it would not have been possible to have accomplished 
the same end, and yet to have made the building more con- 
sistent from an architectural point of view. The exterior 
represents a symmetrical building with a severe and massive 
stylobate, equal-sized square-headed openings being the only 
windows which appear. Above this story comes the main 
division of a succession of Roman arches, and this in turn is 
surmounted by the third or arcade story, treated in the 
Grecian Ionic in the most careful manner, the detail being in 
all cases in agreement with that of the Erectheion. The 
main entrances, two in number, are at the ends of the build- 
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ARCHWAY OVER MAIN ENTRANCE. 


ing, the Washington street entrance being carried out in 
the Renaissance, and the Randolph street entrance in the 
Grecian Doric. This all seems regular enough, but inside the 
most amazing confusion of floor levels exists. No possible 
attention is paid to the exterior features, and the floors inter- 
sect the great windows of the middle division at various 
levels, compelling the architects to use the greatest ingenuity 
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in covering and concealing these changes. Again, the rigid 
scheme which the Library Board insisted upon even specified 
absolutely the room dimensions, and the positions of the 
girders and other structural features, forcing the use of vari- 
ous expedients to give an appearance of symmetry where 
such symmetry was really lacking altogether. In the Me- 
morial Hall, for example, the coffers of the ceiling are of vari- 
ous sizes, treated so as to conceal the discrepancy. All these 
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things really redound to the credit of the architects, and they 
certainly deserve our admiration for their labors. 

The entrance to the library proper is through a shallow 
portico at the Washington street end. The staircase hall, 
with the general delivery room above, makes up the main 
architectural feature of this portion of the building. The 
effect is Renaissance, given a peculiar appearance by the 
treatment of the marble decoration. It was originally in- 
tended to use much carving in stone, and drawings were actu- 
ally made, showing the staircase and adjacent parts with 
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carved capitals and apchibenves above fom. Then the epaches: 
of a deficit in appropriations arose, and it became evident 
that the carving must be done away with or else a total change 
of treatment made. It was then decided to omit all carving 
at these points, and substitute the glass mosaic work which 
now appears. This work is of the peculiar character 
which shows Tiffany’s design. It is not Byzantine, but the 
effect is very like it; it is not Renaissance, although the pro- 
portions are preserved throughout; but the general result is 
altogether successful. The integral pieces of the mosaic are 
mostly green, with gold, pearl, blue and pink at intervals, 
giving in detail a very charming color combination, while 
in the mass the effect upon the pure white marble is quite 
surprising. The designs are very simple and natural, 
much of the marble being left untouched, with only a narrow 
border of the rich decoration on the edges. Altogether this 
portion of the work is more restrained, and, consequently, 
from some standpoints, more successful than any work of 
Mr. Tiffany’s with which we are familiar. Green and white 
are the prevailing colors (and there is no better combination), 
the cool, white marble seeming to rest and satisfy the vision 
in a most unusual way. The floor is of a neutral brownish 
tint, which perhaps is necessary in so public a thorough- 
fare, in a city which has not yet awakened to the concep- 
tion of municipal cleanliness. In the center, at the foot of 
the staircase, is the city seal, of bronze, imbedded in the 
tiling. On the walls are electric fixtures of most excellent 
design, the bronze being given that whitish-green finish 
which excavated relics have, and which harmonizes well 
with the marble wall behind. In the wall are set in various 
places bronze screens with translucent glass behind, which 
serve to light the passages. The only jarring note is contrib- 
uted by the cast iron radiators, which obtrude their ugly 
lengths along the wall sides. They surely might have been 
concealed behind screens of similar design to those which light 
the passages, and it is a pity to find them where they are so 
superfluous. The main staircase opens at the second floor 
level upon the general delivery room, lighted by large windows 
east and west, and by a huge circular dome ceiling of tender- 
tinted glass. Upon the walls are inscriptions in various lan- 
guages, relating to the purpose of a library, in which the 
industrious investigator has already discovered the usual er- 
rors and discrepancies. 

The screen before the delivery desk is bronze, with carved 
spindles, as are also the tall lamp stands with tripod feet and 
sphinx capitals. These appear again in the reading room, and 
are most excellent in general design and treatment. This 
room is altogether very satisfactory, spacious and of attract- 
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ive color scheme, the same green and white as in the staircase 
hall. Here and in the entresol are bronze lamps of antique 
model, hung by chains from the ceiling, and really quite noble 
in appearance. 

At the north end of the building, crossing its entire width, 
is the main reading room, well lighted by high windows on 
three sides. The color scheme is bronze and green, which in 
its general effect is very good. In detail the colors are crude, 
metallic and even disagreeable, but the result is on the whole 
effective. The room is Italian Renaissance, the wall spaces 
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are of red with a peculiar stippled surface, and the large 
plaster pilasters are carried out in the bronze and green tones 
which give the general color to the room. The ceiling is 
deeply coffered and in sympathy with the size and importance 
of the whole. The furniture, of itself, is worthy of most care- 
ful study, made, as it is, to correspond to the general style, 
the chairs substantially constructed, and wholly good. 

South of this room along the Michigan avenue side and in 
the second story, is the reference room, the treatment Greek, 
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the color scheme buff and the woodwork oak. It is not alto- 
gether satisfactory, the effect of so much of a single light 
color being repellant. We cannot afford such tints in our 
cold atmosphere, with so many long and cheerless winter 
days. The clock at the southern end is supported by two 
youthful Atlantes, and is the most grateful feature in the room. 

Below the reading room and reached from Randolph street 
through the Grecian portico is the Memorial Hall, devoted to 
the uses of the Grand Army of the Republic. It is rectangular 
in shape, with mosaic floor and heavily coffered ceiling. The 
treatment is Renaissance again, and the colors green, red and 
gold. 

Material features are many and complete. There are ele- 
vators, broad and ample stairways and many passages of com- 
munication. Durable materials have been used in all cases, 
and no possible devices omitted which could help the fitness 
of the building for its purpose. 

We shall miss the opportunities which the architects have 
given in the Boston library for the sister arts of painting and 
sculpture, but it is certainly a worthy attempt at the solution 
of a difficult problem, and when one considers the sincerity of 
the effort, he can but praise in spite of the shortcomings which 
perforce enter into every human accomplishment. 

GEORGE VANCE LOCKWOOD. 
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CONCERNING THE HALL. 


N EARLY stages of the social growth, or in the dwellings 
of the very poor, the house is but one room, and this, 
answering for all the simple purposes of a lowly life, is 
kitchen, dining room and sleeping place in one. Gradu- 

ally the owner, as he reaches up, adds on at first a room 
or two for sleeping purposes, then, as he feels the power, 
another for a kitchen; then, as social ambitions crowd into 
his life, a parlor—until grouped around the original structure 
he has built a modern house, and what was once his all is now 
an ante-room, a connecting link between the other rooms—a 
hall. In feudal times this was, we know, the one apartment 
that was common ground. In the great hall of his walled-in 
castle the baron ate, and entertained his guests; here the 
wandering bard struck chords upon his harp and sang the bal- 
lads which have preserved for us the gossip of these long-past 
days; here marriages were made and messengers received, 
and all the castle became subservient to thisroom. No longer 
used in any way the same, its character has altered in a hun- 
dred ways, until to-day there is no one apartment in the house 
which is so little bound by convention nor which has taken on 
one-half the forms, the sizes and the uses. 

In certain modern houses there has seemed to be an effort 
to revive, in a limited manner, the ancient prerogatives of the 
hall. In these it is made of good size in proportion to the 
other rooms, and, although still holding in its midst the stair- 
case, becomes the sitting room and center of the home. This 
is most often the case in houses of the smaller kind, in which it 
seems advisable, for the sake of space, to combine the library 
and hall, and thus have one good room in place of two of 
meaner size. The fireplace and the books, the lounging 
chairs and other things of comfort, find their place and do 
their part in making it successful in its way. Upon the 
other hand, objections may beraised. For entertaining, these 
are numerous. The guests arriving late are ushered in their 
wraps within the very presence of their hosts and others who 
have come before, instead of being able to slip unseen up a 
convenient stairway until, when arrayed, they can descend in 
state ; callers, if formal in the slightest sense, are embar- 
rassed when the door swings open, to discover of a sudden that 
they stand within the family circle at one step; and finally, it 
is almost hopeless to prevent the stairway making drafts, 
bringing in their train their various ills. These troubles are 
of a nature very real and hard to overcome, and it would seem 
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such halls should be reserved for summer houses, where the 
drafts are welcomed with outstretched arms, and where calls 
are apt to be less conventional in their nature. 

Colonial architects had a pretty plan of carrying a wide 
hall directly through the house. At one end the entrance 
door, with knocker, fan-light and the traceried glass, opened 
directly from the street, while at the other, through another 
door, could be seen the garden with its boxwood paths and 
nodding heads of hollyhocks and scented beds of mignonette. 
To the right and left the drawing room, the library and the 
dining room opened upon this hall, while from one side the 
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staircase started. Where space is valuable this, however 
pleasant, can hardly be achieved, andstill another plan works 
out attractively. If the stairs be started half way down the 
stretch, then turned across to close the hallway off, it answers 
very well. Under the rising stairs a passage can connect with 
the pantry in the rear, and give an easy access to the door 
without the crossing of the other rooms. This latter point is 
much neglected by the architects,and leads to much annoyance. 
In such a hall it would be requisite to have the space in front 
of where the stairway rises as near a square as possible; if not, 
it gives a cramped and narrow look which nothing can redeem. 
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In some old houses where the stairs start up within a few feet 
of the entrance door the whole effect is very good by reason 
of the breadth. The well known Craigie house on Brattle 
street in Cambridge is a case in point. This, for a long time 
the home of the poet Longfellow, was also, years before, the 
residence of General Washington, and is in many ways a 
typical example of the New England architecture of the early 
day, for buildings of the better sort. Another pleasant plan 
for country houses is to let the central hall run up two stories 
in its height. Here the stairway, commencing on the right of 
the entrance, rises toa gallery half way up, which reaches well 
across the front and over the door, and from this to the second 
floor. This is itself in the nature of a gallery, from which the 
sleeping rooms open. [If the first long landing be well pro- 
vided with attractive window seats and windows, this is a very 
pleasing plan, but it makes a hard house for the winter time, 
and hardly could be recommended for such a use. 

These are the better types of halls. Each architect de- 
vises, as he plans, as many more as seem to fit his needs. The 
first impression of the house comes as one enters through the 
vestibule, and often, if it be unfavorable, it is no little task to 
overcome with all the other rooms beyond. Nothing can be 
less inviting than to enter upon a cramped and narrow hall, 
and almost always there is some resource open if only one is 
made to search it out. If there be only eight by sixteen feet 
available, for example, let us have the sixteen across the 
entrance, so that the stairway commences to rise at one end 
and attains a head room underneath before it reaches a point 
opposite the door, so saving the small space beneath, which 
usually is hidden in the dark: and altogether giving a 
broader, lighter look and fairer introduction to the stranger 
at the door. 

The kind of furniture depends upon the character of hall, 
and more particularly upon the use it is to serve. If it be for 
a sitting room, the general principles suggested for a library 
would not be out of place; if of a more formal kind, sofas and 
settees, tables and even cabinets against the walls, containing 
fine specimens of china, are not at all amiss; while if it be 
quite small, the fewer things the better. A settee or bench, or, 
failing these, a chair or two, a table underneath a hanging 
glass with hooks upon its frame, are all that is essential to the 
comfort of the house. Fine hall furniture is the easiest of all 
to find, while a few good, solid pieces possible for this purpose 
can almost always be obtained by dint of careful search. 
They may not be always intended for such a use, but that is of 
the smallest moment. Good chairs come in antique models, 
with rush seats and high backs. Reproductions of carved 
black oak are now quite plentiful, and look decidedly well, be- 
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sides giving the appearance of weight, so commendable in the 
hall. Where only a few pieces are required, many can afford 
mahogany; this, as usual, seems to fulfill every condition. 
The regular oak hall furniture, with its gewgaws and fretted 
scroll work, its oxidized brass mountings and its combination 
pieces, is to be avoided like an evil thing. 

Suppose then the space to be but small, and that it is de- 
sired to make, with what there is, as good a first impression as 
may be. If light comes streaming in, a dull sage green is very 
fine and strong for walls and ceiling overhead, while on the 
other hand, if light be scarce and faint, a deep chrome yellow 
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gives a golden tone and keeps a brighter look. All things 
should be secondary in the hall to light, yet scarcely ever 
do we find itso. If the furniture must of necessity be cheap, 
the few and simple pieces can be bought in oak which after- 
ward can be well scraped and stained. There is a mixture 
made of red sandal wood, ground and soaked in alcohol, which 
makes a rich red stain and sinks deep into the hard wood sur- 
face. A few coats of this stain will give a full, deep color 
better by far than any so called mahogany stains which deal- 
ers sell and are in no wise different from a paint upon the sur- 
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face of the wood. A common oak-framed glass with plain 
brass nails, a stout oak table and two firm oak chairs, when 
treated thus, will stamp the hall at once as strong and indi- 
vidual. Against the sage green walls or else the yellow paper 
they look extremely well, as do the pictures set in red stained 
frames. The floor should have at least one rug in colors 
strong and good. A china stand in blue and white for wet 
umbrellas can readily be obtained, and if the light is fair and 
room not too scarce, a potted shrub will make a pleasing 
point. This is enough for quite a good-sized hall, which never 
should give evidence of crowding, nor force one passing 
through to wend his way circuitously among the furniture. 
OLIVER COLEMAN. 
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DeEsiGN DRAWN AND COLORED IN CHICAGO, 
TO BE REPRODUCED At WILTON. 


The design, drawn and colored in this country, is selected 
perhaps from various Oriental rugs, and then is forwarded to 
the works in England or elsewhere, and when finished it will 
be in every way an accurate and faithful development of the 
design submitted. There are ten or twelve different grades 
of these Axminster rugs manufactured, so that the expense is 
quite as much within one’s control as in purchasing real 
Oriental products, and depends upon the fineness of the wool 
and the number of knots to the square inch. 

To a lover of the ancient Persian and Turkish rugs, with 
their glossy sides and curious eccentricities, their abrupt 
changes of design and color and the always present aroma of 
other lands and more romantic associations, these square and 
precisely made carpets, with their even colorings and exact 
designs, appear but commonplace and prosaic. Yet their in- 
trinsic worth is so great and their advantages are so many 
that it is well to bear them in mind when confronted with the 
problem of a floor covering. 

WALTER E. BROWNE. 
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Lowe RipGE—CLEVELAND, OuHIo. 


Ridge, on Euclid Heights, Cleveland, is the residence of Mr. 
William Lowe Rice, and was designed by Mr. Alfred Hoyt 
Granger. Barring a few minor details, the result is very in- 
teresting, the more commendable as the house is of excep- 
tional size and the temptation for over-elaboration in orna- 
ment, therefore, the harder to resist. The-particular branch 
of the Colonial idea is rather more of the south, Maryland or 
Virginia, than the more compact and severe types seen in 
New England examples. This in itself is very well, as the 
misuse of the manor house style upon small buildings and the 
equally unsatisfactory employment of the rigid outlines of a 
modest, small town dwelling for a huge ungainly pile has 
been one of the most frequent vagaries of the dabbler in this 
style. Itisa pity that the noble facade should not be set 
among the softening branches of some fine old trees, that the 
lawn should not have lilac and snowball bushes scattered on 
its unbroken expanse, and finally that it is not seen over a low 
brick wall backed by a hedge of green. But such accessories 
do not come in a day, or often in a generation, although they 
add untold beauty and tone down the clear cut outlines of 
the architecture. 

In a building of sufficient size, as this is, the tall colon- 
nade is very effective, giving to a house a dignified manorial 
appearance, very attractive. 'The windows of the upper story 
are often darkened, however, to an uncomfortable extent; 
here this trouble seems to have been mitigated by running 
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out wings on either hand, which insures good sunlight in a 
great number of rooms, if not in all. 

The whole facade, of red brick, white trimmings and 
green shutters, is pure in style; not a single freak of what 
might be called ‘‘ Modern Colonial’’ can be detected; while 
the greatest fault of all modern imitators seems totally 
absent. This fault is the one already mentioned, of crowded 
ornament, so inconsistent with the best old models of our sea- 


THE HALL. 


board towns. The pre-revolutionary architect would use a 
certain oval window in one house, a curious broken pediment 
in another, a fan-light doorway in a third, a series of urn 
shaped ornaments in a fourth, or even on rare occasions a 
wreath or festoon, carved in wood or stone. His modern dis- 
ciple uses them all at once, in a small and insignificant facade, 
with results pitiably clumsy and unsatisfactory. In this house 
there can be no such criticism. 

Within, as is seldom the case, the anticipations of the 
exterior are well fulfilled. There is a breadth and hospitable 
ampleness, which is to be expected of one hundred and twenty 
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feet of frontage and a depth of forty-eight, but there is also 
a warmth and pleasantness which is much harder to attain. 
The hall running longitudinally with the house shows no 
effort in economizing space, and although it is a hall or lead- 
ing passage to the other rooms, and nothing more, yet its first 
suggestion is one of its fitness for entertaining in a large Col- 
onial fashion, and the numerous sofas ranged along the wall 
but confirm this impression. The woodwork is fittingly 
finished in white enamel and mahogany, a combination to 
which our ancestors were prone, and one which is always rich, 





THE Drawinc Room. 


but never somber. The staircase, with its generous landing, 
is wainscoted in white, while the hand rail and voussoirs of the 
arches are of the darker color. The walls of rich canary 
yellow increase the sunshine of the whole appearance, which 
is in no way better illustrated than by the few black shadows 
in the photograph. The sofas mentioned and the chairs and 
table are all of fine mahogany, in good Colonial designs, many 
of them here, as elsewhere in the house, being heirlooms of 
the family. Fine rugs upon the polished floor lead through 
the broad mahogany doorways into the other rooms. 
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THe Dininc Room. 


The drawing room is in its way quite perfect. It has the 
elements of dignified and formal life without a touch of cold- 
ness nor any feeling of holding one at arm’s length for inspec- 
tion. This is hard to make in such a room, especially as it is 
almost forty-six feet long by twenty-three feet wide. A close 
inspection by a rigid critic may discover here or there some 
article which for strictest purity could better have been 
spared; but all in all, it is a fine and stately room in which it 
needs no stretch of our imagination to conceive of beruffled 
beaux and powdered dames. The woodwork here is white en- 
amel throughout, the hangings of apple green, and the walls of 
the same color in a striped design indicated in the illustration. 
How cool and fresh this is one can well imagine, while the 
mahogany furniture and floors and the fine Oriental] rugs give 
tone and balance to it all. It is curious to see again a crystal 
chandelier, so long a time has passed since such a thing has 
come within our sight, yet the appropriateness of its use in 
this room is so apparent that we wonder where they have been 
in hiding all these years 
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Tue Livinc Room. 


Almost hidden beneath a wooden seat is a steam heater 
painted white, the more concealed the better. When will 
architects realize that these are dreadful things, and not insist 
upon their occupying the point of vantage in each room they 
build? Once in place, there seems no hope of escaping them, 
and here is a plan which each long suffering client may now 
insist upon. 

The dining room is wainscoted to the ceiling with mahog- 
any, while the panels in the ceiling are of gold leaf lacquer. 
The hangings and the chair seats are of rich foliated tapestry. 
The gas logs upon the hearth and the curious little window 
over the sideboard are unfortunate, as they do not appear to 
be in keeping; while on the other hand, the dining table is 
worthy of especial attention. 

The living room is as huge as the drawing room, or larger, 
and yet, as is quite apparent in the illustration, is essentially a 
room of comfort and pleasant association. The woodwork and 
the heavily beamed ceiling are of oak, stained very dark, 
while the walls are sage green and the hangings of velours of 
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the same restful color. Rugs and books and easy chairs 
abound and complete a room very livable despite its propor- 
tions. It is less rigidly Colonial and more modern in its gen- 
eral aspect, yet not sufficiently so to jar upon the nerves. It 
is neither Egyptian nor Moorish, but simply American, and 
such a room as in the natural order of things might grow in a 
century’s time out of the older style of the balance of the 
house. This is as it should be, and is a further merit of the 
house which seems in every way to be full of judgment, taste 
and a keen feeling for harmony. 
ROBERT LANE. 


OLD ENGRAVINGS. 


“HERE are many who look upon the accomplishments 
of the past as vain and wasted efforts—because they 
do not equal the splendid results of the present. 

The world of observers is clearly divided between 
those who take interest in the old and the antiquated, and 
those who care for none of these things. In the latter cate- 
gory is, perhaps, the majority of the enlightened classes of 
our own country. 

In America our growth and wealth are mainly of the present 
generation. Aman’s family datesnofurther back than his father 
and mother—and his fortune scarcely everas far back as that. 
Everything in our habits and culture leads us to value only 
what runs with the current of our immediate and absorbing 
pursuits. 

So it is that but few are aware of the real enjoyment to 
be gained by an occasional visit to a fine collection of engrav- 
ings, and the information to be obtained in their study. I re- 
fer, particularly, to the works of the early masters and those 
of the last century, for they seem to bear a charm which 
fascinates and demands for them a reverence which is not ex- 
perienced among the more modern engravings. 

The true place of engraving among the fine arts has long 
been in dispute between the painters and engravers, and it is 
impossible to date the origin of engraving. in its general 
sense ; but it is generally conceded to have had its beginning 
in Germany about thx ar 1300. It is truly a fine art, and if 
Raphael was content to be made known to all the world out- 
side of Rome by the work of the engraver, Marc Antonio; if 
Rubens gladly accept the same service from Bolswert; if 
Salvator Rosa, Rembrandt and Claude often laid aside the 
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THE PropicaL Son, By ALBERT DURER. 


pencil for the etching needle, then we have the judgment of 
the best judges and masters that the effects attained by en- 
graving rank very near to painting. 

At the head of the German school of metal engravers 
stands Albert Diirer, born in 1471, in Nuremburg, a man of 
vast original power, whom it is impossible to understand, and 
impossible not to admire. Durer seems to be one of the great 
typical minds of the Gothic race, thoroughly possessed by 
great religious ideas, which he could not master, and yet 
would not belittle to his capacity. And so he strikes out, 
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here and there, in a grand way, half intelligibly to himself, and 
not even half intelligibly to us, great conceptions, which, like 
Scriptural mysteries, are revealed with a veilover them. Who 
knows what was in his mind when he engraved the ‘‘ Great 
Fortune’’? It is easy to propose solutions to his enigmas, but 
what he really intended in some of his elaborate plates will 
perhaps remain forever a mystery. 

Another truly great artist was Rembrandt. He was-born 
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on the banks of the Rhine in 1606. Although he was under 
the tuition of several masters of the day, yet he is more gen- 
erally regarded as a student of nature, and owes his success 
to his own animation and genius. His works seem to indicate 
not the least idea of the beautiful, but, on the contrary, a 
studied taste for the grotesque and boorish. We are told that 
his models were the peasants, with whom he mingled daily, 
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MADONNA AND CHILD, FROM AN 
ORIGINAL BY ALBERT DuRER. 


and his studio was an attic in his father’s mill; so it is apparent 
why nearly all his faces are so hideous in appearance. Like 
Wagner in music, or Browning in poetry, Rembrandt must be 
studied to become understood or appreciated. 

A beautiful picture appeals to all that is highest and best 
in one’s nature, and facts must flash on us from canvas, for all 
the pleasures the fine arts bestow are immediate. Yet the 
most perfect picture is that which enables us to discover new 
fascinations each time we look at it; time makes it dearer to 
us; while. pictures by shallow artists have the opposite effect— 
more is seen the first time than ever afterward. 

How true were the words of Michel Angelo: ‘‘ Genius is 
eternal patience ’’! And how few of the works of our great 
geniuses are accorded the merit which is due them, while 
the patient worker is alive to derive the benefits of his great 
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main, regardless of the shocking incongruity. The designer 
seems uneasy unless each inch of surface is covered with some 
so called decoration. Instead of leaving the beautiful wood 
surfaces as they are, he covers the whole with bead and dentil 
and molding, the decorations of the door extending like 
rings upon a quiet pool until they reach the rays extending 
from the window next adjoining. 

The ceiling even he cannot leave alone, and there he adds 
the tempting ease of stencil decoration to the general riot. 

But when he comes to hangings, then the result can 
hardly be described in sober language. All the horrors of the 
upholsterer’s art are drawn upon to supply the effect of 
magnificence. 

Here in the draperies survive all the mistakes which we 


have learned to shun. Braided tassels, fringe hanging with- 
out purpose and cords that loop the whole fabric to a polished 
brazen nail ; these we have almost forgotten, or believed pcs- 
sible only in the dwellings of unhappy millionaires, until we see 
them here in unshamed splendor. 

The socialist is usually viewed with undisguised aversion; 
but here, I think, is common meeting ground. Think of the 
vast expense of all this waste of effort! If we could travel 
much more cheaply, and yet with comfort, without this misap- 
plied magnificence, it surely is an end to be desired. 


THE BEER MUGS illustrated are two of a fine collection now 
in Memorial Hall, Philadelphia, and are of interest both on 
account of their age and the fine coloring and designs. The 
larger mug, with a strong tree and vine decoration, is in good 
preservation, although the silver coin let into the pewter top 
is dated 1723. On the front is seen an ornamental fountain, 
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out of the base of which two stags are drinking. The other 
is especially interesting on account of the reputed portrait of 
Moses Mendelssohn which it bears upon its sides. This was 
painted in Germany during the last century, at about the time 
of one of the movements against the Jews. Whether this is 
Mendelssohn or not, it certainly is a remarkably fine piece of 
painting for such a purpose, as even the small photograph 
indicates. 


How to Build a Home.—By F. C. Moore. 


THIS BOOK, which has just been published, is in its way 
useful, though at the same time it does not seem altogether 
necessary. In the preface the author earnestly counsels all 
prospective builders of ‘‘homes’’ to seek the services of a 
good architect, and then he proceeds to give an immense 
amount of detail which is usually thoroughly understood by 
the latter, and, in which case, would be of no use to the builder. 
For that reason the book appears paradoxical. It is easy to 
picture the confident owner, after having mastered the con- 
tents of this guide in an evening, going to his architect and 
talking learnedly about underpinning, drainage, retaining walls, 
framing and timber work, andsoon. The architect, who has 
probably spent a good many years acquiring this same knowl- 
edge, is naturally driven to a frenzy in very short order. The 
contents of the book include every possible feature in the 
practical work, and also sample specifications and plans. 
What the owner has to do with the drawing up of specifi- 
cations is not clear, but nevertheless full directions are given, 
as well as many sectional drawings of woodwork and other 
interesting matter. The person to whom the book might be 
invaluable is the very small architect in the very small country 
town. But nevertheless it will be widely read, and can do no 
harm, as nothing is said about interior decoration. 

(Doubleday & McClure Co., New York, 1897.) 


THERE CANNOT be too much said or written about stage 
decoration, when its educational value is considered, and 
though considerable comment has been made on the subject 
in this magazine, it is always a pleasure to record an example 
of the right spirit. In the long run romantic plays receive 
better treatment as regards scenery, because a certain his- 
torical consistency is necessary. When the period of a play 
is back a hundred years or more, the chances of an agreeable 
stage setting are fairly good. This could be seen in the 
‘¢ Prisoner of Zenda,’’ in the most significent manner. In the 
prologue the room was really very fair, for it was undoubtedly 
old English, and the details had apparently been given a good 
deal of attention, with one or two exceptions. On the other 
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hand, when the scene represented a room of the king’s palace 
in the present time, consistency was cast to the winds. The 
general effect of the balcony in the back was very Moorish, 
while the view which could be seen through the windows, and 
which we were expected to believe showed the streets of 
Strelsau, was unquestionably a view of the banks of the Nile! 
About the best thing in this way, which has been seen recently, 
is the second act in ‘‘Under the Red Robe.’’ The stage shows 
an old French chateau, and it is very well carried out, for the 
fireplace is good, and the furniture and other details appear 
to belong in the room—a very unusual condition of things on 
the stage. 





IN A RECENT NUMBER of the English periodical Architec- 
ture appeared a long description of the house of W. S. Gilbert, 
the dramatist, and the picture given is reproduced from that 
magazine. It is very interesting, both on account of the per- 
sonality of its owner and its own beauty. It seems a model 
English country place, according to the best traditions, though 
built at a comparatively recent date, 1870. The architect, 
Mr. Norman Shaw, built it in the first place for Frederick 
Goodall, R.A., but it afterward went into Mr. Gilbert’s hands. 


THE SCHEDULE of exhibitions at the Art Institute this win- 
ter has not yet been completed, and several dates remain to 
be filled, but an approximate plan has already been arranged. 
The first one of importance will be the exhibition of the So- 
ciety of American Artists, which occurs every year at about 
the same time. The work shown consists of oils and sculp- 
ture, water colors coming in later on. This exhibition is 
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A LAMP OF VENETIAN IRON WORK 


qRT lovers, curio seekers, and the folks who love pretty 
things for their own sake, have for years looked toward 
Venice for all that is most exquisite in design in that 
branch of handicraft known as ‘‘Iron Art Work.’’ Com- 
petition is something that ‘‘ the fine Italian hand’ has 


no fear of, and it is only recently that these delicate bits 





of ornamentation have found their way to American 

homes, at prices within hailing distance of common mortals. American and 

Belgian imitations have, it is true, been common enough, but lacked 

altogether the purity of design and skillful rendering that must ever be 
the work of the native Italian craftsman. 

In a narrow street in New York city, in a loft over a stable, a 


Venetian has established a studio; all day long the slender fingers bend 


and twist the iron ribbons. For assistance he has his wife, and the two 


together, with a dozen odd shaped plyers, files, etc., constitute the ‘ fac- 

tory.’’ The output is limited, as may readily be imagined. - 
The Venetian lamp, illustrated here, is perhaps vie 

the most frequently called for item in their collection. 

It is eighteen inches high, lined with vari-colored 

Venice glass, and contains a tiny oil lamp. When such 

things used to be imported through the usual channels, 

the agents’ commissions, duties, wholesalers’ and re- 

tailers’ profits, made it necessary for them to sell for 

$15.00 and $20.00. To-day, made in our own land, they 

are retailed at $1.75, and CARSON, PIRIE, Scorr & Co., 

of this city, the firm who controls the entire output 

of this Italian couple, have found it difficult to keep 

a supply sufficient to meet the demand. 
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A WELL-LIGHTED HOUSE 


away from the Metropolitan district is an exception. 
Where gas and electricity are inaccessible e oil lamp 
has heretofore been the only means of artificial illumi- 
nation. The discovery of a process for mak ACETY- 
LENE GAS commercially has changed these conditions. 
With our patented generators a private gas | tis now 
practicable and economical. Our booklet, aylight at 
Night,” tells all about these machines and their wonder- 
ful product. It willinterest you if you have sight 


J. B. COLT & CO. 
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HERBERT § STONE & 00°S PUBLICATIONS 


hy LITERARY, STATESMEN AND OTHERS 
By Norman Hapcoop,: A Book of Essays on Men Seen from a Distance. 1zmo, $1.50, 


» ‘Basays from one of onr younger writers, who is already well known asa man of promiise, and who has 
been given the unusual distinction of starting his career by unquali from the English reviews. 
Scholarty, iacisive and thonghtful essays, which will be a vaiuable b m to contemporary criticism. 

| HAPPINESS —. 

As Found in Forethought minus Fearthought, and otberisuggestions in menticulture, 12mo,$1.00, 
© enormous ularity of Mr. Fletcher's simple philosophy, as wu in the sale of hisfirat volume, 
|, ietecnnare” ita sufficient evidence of the prospects of the sew. ‘Init he develops further the ideas 


of meuticnituce, and urges with energy and directness his plea for the avoidance of worry. 


MENTICULTURE » |, 


Or the A-B-C of True Living. “Nineteenth thousand. remo, $f00.. Transferred by the author 
ta the preseni publishers, Aid 


* Menticulture * is a common-sense book on living, It is written with admirable straightforwarduess, 
aad develops Mr. Fletcher’s theory that kindergarten methods are as applicable to grown-ups as to children. 


¥ 


; WHAT MAISIE KNEW 
By Henry james.’ Decorated cover: 2io; $1.50. an 

- The-publication of, a new uovel—one quite unlike his previons work-—by Mr. Heury James cannot fail to 
be am event of considerable literary importance. ‘During its appearance in'the Chap-Book, the story has been 


a delight to many readers. As the first atudy of child-life which Mr. James has ever attempted.it is worth 
the attention of a1! persons interested.in English and American letters, ‘ 


THE: VICE OF FOOLS © 


A new society. novel of Washington life by H. C. CHatrizip-Tayvror, author of * Two 
Women.and a Fool,” “An American Peeress,” ete., with ten full-page illustrations by 
RayMonD M. Crospy. 16mo, $1.50. 

The great success of Mr. Chatfield-Taylor’s society uovels gives astusance of a large sale to this dew 


story. Itcan wardly be denied that few persons in this country are better qualified to treat the“ smart set ” 
in various American cities, and the life in diplomatic circles offers an sinueually picturesque opportunity. 


EAT NOT THY HEART 
A new novel by Jutien Gorpon, author of ‘‘ A Diplomat’s Diary,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 
Life on Long Island at a luxurious country place is the setting for this story, and Mrs. Crager'’s dialogue 


is as crisp, as witty, as satirical of the foibles of fashionable life as ever. She has tried a new experiment, 
however, in making a study of a humbler type, the farmer’s wife, and her ineffectual jealousy of the rich 


city peopie- 5 
THE FOURTH NAPOLEON 
A romance by CHARLES BENHAM.’ 12mo; $1.50. 

An accurate account of the history of the Fourth Napoleon, the coup d'siat which places-him ou the throne 
of France, the war with Germany, and his love intrigues as emperor. A vivid picture of comtemporary pol- 
itics in Paris. 

PHYLLIS IN BOHEMIA 


A fanciful story by L. H. Bicxrorp.and RICHARD STILLMAN PowéuL. . Illustrated with many 
pictures in color by Orson Lowe ty and a cover desiga by Frank HazenPiuc.’ 16mo, $1.25. 


Sentimental comedy of the lightest kind. Itis the story of Phyllis leaving Arcadia to find Bohemia, and 
of hetadventures there. Gerstle satire of the modern literary and artistic youth and a charmiug love story 


running through all. ; 
FOR THE LOVE OF TONITA 
And Other Tales of the Mesas; Py CHaRLEs FLeminc Empreeg, with a cover in three colors 
from a painting by Fernanpn LuNGREN. "16mo, $1.25. 


Characteristic and breezy stories of the Southwest, by a new anthor. Fall of romantic interest and with 
an imusually humorous tafn. The book, coming froma new writer, is fikely to be areal surprise. The cover 
is an entirely uew experiment in bookbinding, 








TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR WILL BE SENT, POST-PAID, 
ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY THE (PUBLISHERS, 


CHICAGO HERBERT S. STONE. & CO. wew yorx 
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